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by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


oO. ONE of the spidery arms of Great 
Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories, sits 
Yellowknife, a mining town flanked by some of 
the richest gold properties of the whole 


Dominion. 

Once upon a time, and still within the 
memory of its teen-agers, you could see a 
resident of Yellowknife peel off a hundred 
dollar bill to pay for his groceries. Today, as he 
pays for them more cautiously with a ten, 
Yellowknife is a new kind of town, rapidly 
losing the right to the title of “frontier”. For 
the true Canadian North, that once contained 
Yellowknife, is retreating over the barrens 
towards Aklavik and the Arctic Ocean. The 
sign of the times in Yellowknife today is the 
bush plane roaring up from the Old Town 
waterfront, or the four-engine flight coming in 
non-stop from Edmonton. 

Between Yellowknife and Edmonton lie 700 
miles of almost pure isolation—crossed in just 
five air hours. The quicksilver of hundreds of 
nameless lakes laces this country like silver 
tracery on old pottery. The smoke from bush 





fires rises in slow curls on a landscape flat as a 
tabletop and the horizon runs a full and com- 
plete circle around it. 

This vast, lonely country, with scant rain or 
fog in near-perfect summer days, is one of the 
safest areas in the world in which a plane can 
operate, and the people of Yellowknife seldom 
act without some reference to the seasoned little 
aircraft that line the waterfront. No one takes 
his motor boat or his canoe and kicker down 
Great Slave Lake without leaving word where 
he has gone, and when he expects to return. 
When anyone is overdue, the first person to be 
alerted is the bush pilot, who goes scouting along 
the shore in search of a canoe going in circles 
the accepted distress signal of the north. 

When a hurried trip has to be made to 
another point in the Territories not served by 
the commercial flight, it is the bush plane that 
goes. When Canadian and American oil men 
come north for the de luxe trout fishing at 
Great Slave Lodge, it is a bush plane that 
whisks them and their gear out of Yellowknife 
and east to Taltheilei Narrows. 


At top:—A good road connects the Old Town of Yellowknife with the new townsite on the hill. 


Photos by the author except where otherwise credited. 
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The Eskimo soapstone from the Western 
Arctic is brought in by bush plane, and crack 
bush pilot Ernie Boffa first introduced this 
lovely primitive work to the “south” at Yellow- 
knife. Polar bear and wolf skins come south the 
same way. When the lady of Yellowknife 
decides she needs a new rug for her living room, 
she drops around to see one of the pilots and 
asks him to find her a skin on his next trip 
north. The tanning and mounting she arranges 
for herself, usually sending the skin to Ed- 
monton for finishing. 

A town born truly of the air age and living 
under the sound of bush plane wings, Yellow- 
knife must still do many of its heavy jobs by 
water. Small tugs shunt their barges across the 
lake to Hay River, the northern end of the new 
Mackenzie Highway, or south by the river 
route to Waterways and the end of steel from 
Edmonton. Freight rates come high, but not 
nearly so high as air freight which carries the 
urgent orders. 

Each year, the people of Yellowknife lay bets 
on when the first boat from across the lake will 
finally break through the ice off Negus Point 
and dock in the Old Town. The first load, 
usually, is a delayed one that reached Hay 
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River or Waterways too late in the fall and had 
to wait out the winter; the second brings in the 
fruit, vegetables and other perishables to load 
the town shelves. In winter, a little freight 
comes through by “cat” train (tractor), but 
merchants must still make up their inventories 
a year in advance, anticipate their customers’ 
needs for the following year, and do their im- 
porting in the brief, four-months shipping 
season on Great Slave. When the passenger- 
carrying Expediter travelled the lake, visitors 
could come by an overland route along with the 
freight; today, with the Expediter in retirement, 
the only entrance or exit for people is by air. 

In the popular imagination the Canadian 
northland conjures up pictures of snowhouses 
and desolation. The tourist agency of the 
Northwest Territories in Yellowknife gets 
requests for information from visitors who want 
to see the Eskimos at Great Slave Lake. 
Several years ago, a visitor stepped off a plane 
at Yellowknife airport and looked in horror 
at the fleet of radio taxis that had rushed out 
to meet the flight. 

“But this doesn’t look like the north!” she 
wailed. 

Sometimes the last of the ice does still linger 
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Some of the local Indians take life easy in front of the Rex Café on Latham Island, off the tip of the Old 


Town. Like the white residents of Yellowknife, they shop in the Hudson’s Bay store, cruise down the lake in 
a canoe and kicker, and dress as they would in southern Canada. 


Prve WILDCAT 


like a film of hoar frost out in the middle of 
Great Slave Lake at the end of June. But in- 
town temperatures may be hovering com- 
fortably in the 70’s, and the youngsters are 
probably swimming in nearby Frame Lake or 
sun-bathing on its sand beach. 

As time goes on, Yellowknife looks less and 
less like the north of the armchair traveller. 
Old-timers like Jock McMeekan who, in 1935, 
pitched his tent on the spot where Yellowknife 
was yet to be, can talk of the boom town days of 
Yellowknife and the frontier that became a 
settlement. Other early-comers like D’Arcy 
Arden and Bill Johnson can tell tales of the 
“good old days” of Yellowknife. But even the 
earliest days of this town were well within the 
last two decades and its growth, if swift, was 
orderly. 

Yellowknife (“no people but 2800 charac- 
ters”’ as one wit put it) has just about every- 
thing that an Ontario town has. The streets 


Relic of the old days is the Wildcat Café. On the 
hill behind the Wildcat is the corner of the modern 
drug store. 
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lack pavements, but they boast radio taxis 
of the current year. There is a beauty parlour 
and a barber shop, a movie with a change of 
bill three times a week, drug stores, cafés, and 
hardware shops. It has probably more clubs, 
groups and organizations than any other place 
of its size in Canada, and they range from 
established ones like the Masons and Elks 
and Women’s Auxiliaries, to the purely local 
and regional one like the Daughters of the 
Midnight Sun who celebrate on the longest day 
of the year. 

There is a photographer from Europe, a 
Handicraft Guild president from Czecho- 
slovakia, ex-residents of the Maritimes and the 
West Coast and an assortment of places in 
between. The people of Yellowknife can attend 
churches of many denominations, including 
Anglican, United, and Roman Catholic. The 
public school, with its big expanse of glass and 
its modern equipment, is the only school in 
the Territory that is maintained primarily by 
local taxation, with a little assistance from a 
government grant, and administered by a 
local school board. A new separate school in 
the same modernistic style of architecture was 
being completed in the summer of 1953. 

There are comfortable new apartments for 
government personnel and there is a 40-bed 
Red Cross Hospital with all modern equipment. 
The visitor is always surprised at the amenities 
of the Ingraham Hotel in the New Town, 
which include the only cocktail lounge in the 
Northwest Territories. 

Even more unexpected, probably, are the 
agricultural experimental plots on the edge of 
town, conducted under the supervision of the 
officer in charge of the Dominion Experimental 
Substation at Fort Simpson, where it is found 
that certain hardy crops grow faster and bigger 
than they would farther south. The flower 
gardens are luxuriant under the long days and 
light nights of the northern summer, and the 
size of individual plants is not just an optical 
illusion. One of the most idyllic small valleys 
of the whole Territory is between Yellowknife 
proper and the holdings of Giant Mine. Ringed 
by steep walls, fronted by the blue water of 
Yellowknife Bay, the little farm of Martin 
Bode looks like something out of one of his 


The Public School is built on modernistic lines, as 
is the Separate School which was completed last 
summer. 
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Today Yellowknifers are building small, trim 
homes for themselves on the new townsite on the 
hill. Inside, the houses are as modern as any found 
in a town closer to the international border. 
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The government-built administration buildings 
house all the components of local law and govern- 
ment. In the summer of 1953 Yellowknife became 
a municipal district and in 1954 it will have its 
first officially elected mayor. 











Fur was the basis of the old empire of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in the Northwest Territories, and 
prime pelts can still be found in the shop of Weaver 
and Devore. Bruce Weaver looks over a choice white 
fox among the collection of blacks and silvers. 


own Danish story books, lifted bodily from the 
fertile Danish lands of home. 

The barrens that lie to the north and east 
are anything but barren. Hundreds of different 
wild flowers have been identified here and, in 
the late summer when the tundra shifts into 
the muted shades of fall, the colourings may be 


more subtle than the riotous maple and birch 
of Ontario, but they run a gamut of shades 
just as varied. Whole plains look purple from 
the air when the fireweed is at its height. 

Later on, during the winter months, some- 
times from 15,000 to 20,000 caribou can be 
found within ten minutes flying time of Yellow- 
knife. Many find their way into the stew pots of 
local Indians, but under the watchful eye of the 
Indian Agent who insists that all parts of the an- 
imal from skin to meat be used, and not just a few 
choice steaks from this seemingly limitless herd! 

The wedge formations of wild ducks are 
familiar signs in the sky to Yellowknifers, 
and the warblers sing in the scant woods of the 
Territory just as they do farther south; the 
eagle builds his untidy looking nest on top of 
the highest tree he can find, and the ferocious 
looking raven comes right into town along with 
the gulls on foraging trips. 

Out along the shores of Yellowknife Bay, 
the permanent village of the Dogrib Indians 
goes unobtrusively about its business, some- 
what the worse for its proximity to the en- 
campments of the palefaces. Here, once a year, 
the Peter Pond noses its bow against the rocks 
and the Indian Agent and a Mountie, scarlet- 
coated by the terms of the agreement, come to 
pay the Indians their Treaty money, promised 
them “for as long as the grass shall grow”. 
One year, when the man from the R.C.M.P. 
appeared in his workaday khaki, the Indians 
took one vastly disapproving look and stalked 
off home— to wait until the Mountie went back 





Activity along the 
waterfront of the 
Old Town means 
that Yellowknife 
is importing its 
year’s supply of 
necessities in the 
brief season be- 
tween break-up 
and freeze-up. 
Barges are 
pushed across 
Great Slave Lake 
from Hay River, 
but all passenger 
traffic goes by 
plane. In dis- 
tance, left, are oil 
storage tanks. 
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and put on his scarlet tunic. Only then did they 
return and collect their $25 for a chief, $15 for 
a headman, and $5 for an ordinary Indian of 
the tribe, man, woman or child. 

The Indians, when they deign to work, go to 
the mines or the fisheries, or take odd jobs in 
town but, when there is enough flour and coffee 
in their cupboards, enough cigarettes in their 
pockets, the idea of work becomes strangely 
distasteful. Illness has lessened considerably 
since the coming of the travelling X-ray clinic, 
but the health of Canada’s northern Indians 
is still not good. Yellowknife’s Red Cross 
Hospital is open to them too, although nurses 
are a little exasperated when Mrs. Peter 
Crooked Hand turns up an hour or so before 
her baby is due, with no previous announce- 
ment for a harassed hospital staff. 

To the fringe of Canadians along the inter- 
national border, Yellowknife may be synony- 
mous with Eskimos—to the exasperation of the 
Yellowknifers themselves who never see an 
Eskimo unless they climb into one of the bush 
planes and fly hundreds of miles to the north. 
Nor do the winter snows muffle this semi- 
northern town of Canada. With a scant 13 
inches precipitation a year—including snow 
Yellowknife shovels considerably less of the 
white, cold stuff than does Montreal or Toronto 
and has approximately half the snowfall of the 
Great Lakes or northern New England. But 
when the snow falls, it stays, and temperatures 
are known to dip into the sub-60’s in winter. 


The people of Yellowknife in winter wear 



















































Today, gold is still the story of Yellowknife, as it 
was in the first boom days of discovery. Here, a 
gold brick is being poured from the retort at Giant 
Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, one of the two 
big producers of this town on Great Slave Lake. 


exactly what they would wear in southern 
cities, except that they put parkas over their 
business clothes and heavier boots on their 
feet, for the brief hike from their front doors to 
waiting taxis. Winter, with its long nights, is 
the season for parties and visiting, the months 
of work and handicrafts and northern lights. 

Beyond Yellowknife is land that has been 
flown over but scarcely investigated from the 






Below the surface 
at Yellowknife the 
ground is perma- 
nently frozen to a 
depth of about 
200 feet. This 
does not interfere 
with mining oper- 
ations but if an 
% underground 
working is closed 
and circulation of 
air from the sur- 
face cut off the 
walls become en- 
crusted with glit- 
tering ice crystals 
such as we see 
hereat Giant 
Yellowknife Gold 


Mines. 
John Rennie 
photograph 





At McNiven Beach on a warm summer day, 
Yellowknifers don their bathing suits and bask on 
a sandy beach that looks as enticing as anything 
south of the 54th parallel. 


Girl Guides have probably the northernmost troop 
in Canada at Yellowknife. At Guide Camp, the 
girls can go swimming every day, and the bathing 
suits hung outside their tents scarcely have a 
chance to dry. 





ground. Artists sometimes fly north to the 
barrens to paint the subtle shadings of the 
arctic tundra. And local residents picnic down 
the lake in summer, and look for the old copper 
pots that the Hudson’s Bay Company used to 
issue to the Indians. Heated to a fiery red-hot 
over a lakeside camp fire, and plunged quickly 
into the cold water of the lake, the pots begin 
to shed their sooty coating from the smoke of 
many Indian fires, and mellow into the rich 
tints of old copper. 

It was copper that brought the first explorer 
through the north—Samuel Hearne of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company who, in 1770, set off 
for the Western Arctic to locate some of the 
copper that the Indians were bringing in to 
the post on Hudson Bay. 

There were skeptically raised eyebrows when, 
in 1789, a dour young Scot of 26 paddled up 
Yellowknife Bay en route to the Arctic Coast. 
Even his Indian companions were reluctant 
about the voyage, particularly when they dis- 
covered that he proposed to continue on to the 
land of the Eskimos. Alexander Mackenzie, giv- 
ing his name to one of the mightiest river sys- 
tems on the North American continent, never 
realized what an underground wealth in gold 
he was passing in his search for native furs. 

Missionaries followed fur traders into the 
Mackenzie River system, and, eventually, 
settlers began to build up tiny communities. 
But development was slow in the Northwest 
Territories, and it was not until after 1920 
that better transportation, the first aeroplanes, 
easier methods of prospecting, and a growing 
interest in the north began to open up the 
shores of Great Slave Lake. 

Yellowknife, still the largest centre of the 
Territories, boomed into newspaper headlines 
in 1935 and 1936, with the cry of “Gold”! 
Another boom hit the orderly little mining 
tewn in 1944, with new reports of discoveries 
by Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines. The Old 
Town built around the Rock gradually began to 
burst its seams, and a new townsite was laid 
out on the hill. 

Today Yellowknife is still a mining town and 
its lifeblood is gold. In the summer of 1953 
the two major producing mines—“‘Giant’’, one 
of America’s richest producers, and “Con” 
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Carefully tended gardens show luxuriant growth in Yellowknife, and one of the most picturesque is this one, 

belonging to Danish Martin Bode, on the shores of Yellowknife Bay. He and his young son do all the work 

in it, and the people of Yellowknife beat a track to his door—by boat or over the rocks—to buy fresh produce 
for their tables. 


On the edge of town, experimental plots are used Some people doubt that there are cows in the 
to find out what the soil and weather of the Northwest Territories but the Dennis girls have no 


Territories can do for vegetables and field crops. doubt about these calves at a Yellowknife farm. 










Yellowknife now has its first Tourist Agency—and 
also the only tourist cabins in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories at The Cabin Court on the road between 
the old and new towns. 
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Once a year, the Indian Agent, accompanied by a clerk and a Mountie, pays treaty money to the Indians of 
Yellowknife district. If the Mountie fails to wear his red tunic, according to the words of the treaty, the 
Indians are likely to march off home again and wait until he puts it on. 


(Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited)—each poured its 1,000th 
gold brick. The ‘special’ was wrapped in bright 
red tissue paper instead of the usual white 
before being shipped out in the usual manner 
by ordinary registered mail. 

It is virtually impossible to steal a gold 
brick in Yellowknife, where the casual visitor 
can drop around to the post office on a gold- 
shipping day, and have a look at thousands 
of dollars worth of bullion done up in small 
mail sacks and dumped unceremoniously in a 
corner to await the truck from the airlines. 
With only one exit from Yellowknife—air 
the gold is perfectly safe until it reaches Ed- 
monton, whereupon the armoured cars and 
armed guards are called out to give it safe 
conduct to the Royal Mint in Ottawa! 

‘Con’ and ‘Giant’ account for roughly half 
of Yellowknife’s population of 2,800. The rest 
go about the business of any southern town in 
their stores and shops, taxi stands and homes. 
Many of them are spare-time prospectors, 
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staking the six claims they are allowed a year. 
Prospecting in the Territories today is no longer 
the work of the old prospector with his pick 
and shovel and bed roll. It is the work of 
younger men, scientifically trained, and trans- 
ported by air. 

Another kind of prospecting is going on at 
Great Slave Lake these days too—sport fishing. 
Oil men from Canada and the United States 
pay a little under $100 a day for the trip to 
Great Slave Lodge at Taltheilei Narrows, on 
the understanding that they will really catch 
fish. And they do. The record lake trout taken 
was 48 pounds; owner Len Morris calls any- 
thing under 30 pounds a minnow. Taltheilei 
is a unique bottleneck of water through which 
the biggest fish of Great Slave Lake pass to 
their spawning grounds in McLeod Bay. In 
Great Slave Lake itself, the ‘minnows’ that are 
thrown back at Taltheilei are gathered in by 
the commercial fishermen of the north, fast- 
frozen, and shipped south to the United States 
market, first by refrigerated barge, later by 
rail. The fishermen engaged in both sport and 
commerce think there is a new kind of gold at 
Great Slave Lake. 

Meanwhile, Yellowknife itself stands pat on 
the big, northern arm of Yellowknife Bay, watch- 
ing the planes roaring in from Edmonton, the 
bush planes taking off for the Arctic, waiting for 
the rest of Canada to push on north and catch 
up with this youthful town of the air age. 


A bush plane comes in for a landing on the waterfront. These small carriers are the lifeline of Yellowknife, 
for they carry everything from supplies to prospectors, do everything from taking wealthy fishermen to a 
de luxe lodge to going out on mercy flights. 







































Whether it is delivering sportsmen to Taltheilei 
Narrows, or doing a work-horse job of freighting in 
the Northwest Territories, the bush plane is the 
true sign of the times for Yellowknife on Great 
Slave Lake. This Otter, belonging to one of Yellow- 
knife’s airways, is one of the newest planes. 


Fort Henry today, from the air 


Soldiering at Fort Henry 


by RONALD L. WAY 


‘ae first of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-seven was the most memor- 
able day in the history of Canada. On that day 
were consummated the wishes, hopes and aspir- 
ations of four million British North Americans 
in the union of the Canadas, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick into a new nation under the 
Crown. It was an occasion of general rejoicing 
and throughout the country flags flew, troops 
paraded, and bands played in honour of our 
nation’s birth. At Fort Henry, the citadel of 
Kingston, regular soldiers of the British gar- 
rison joined with the Navy and the Canadian 
volunteers in an impressive military spectacle 
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which, from our viewpoint of today, seems 
fraught with deep significance. But did any of 
our Canadian forefathers pause to consider that 
had it not been for Fort Henry and other 
similar works of defence, had it not been for 
Britain’s soldiers who served there and in other 
North American garrisons, our Canada could 
not have been born ? Or, on the other hand, did 
any of the Imperial soldiers of Fort Henry’s 
garrison realize that the birth of this fledgling 
nation about to undertake the burden of its 
own defences underlined a great task trium- 
phantly completed ? Be this as it may, with the 
perspective of time, the modern world can now 
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appreciate the magnitude of the achievement, 
for the result is Canada today. 

Restored Fort Henry at Kingston, Ontario, 
is now a tangible reminder of those long years of 
British tutelage and protection which resulted 
in the birth of a Canadian nation. Yet the truth 
is that military installations such as Fort 
Henry do not of themselves defend anything. 
All problems of warfare, whether of Fort 
Henry’s era or of the present day, must, in the 
final analysis, be solved in terms of man-power. 
It is soldiers who conduct the defence of nations 
and of military positions, and fortifications or 
weapons only facilitate their task. Thus, the 
record of Fort Henry as a fortress is incomplete 
without the story of the men who served there 
in garrison. 

Our drama had its genesis in the War of 
1812. At the outbreak of hostilities, Kingston’s 
defences were practically non-existent and the 
garrison consisted of only four companies of the 
10th Royal Veteran Battalion, commanded by 
Major (later Lt. Col.) Donald Macpherson, an 
uncle of Kingston’s illustrious John A. Mac- 
donald. The Veterans, as their very name 
implied, were mostly “‘derelicts of old soldiers”’, 
many of them returned on the medical sheets as 
totally unfit for active service. Under the state 
of military emergency due to the great war with 
Napoleon, many veterans had been re-enlisted 
in the Army with postings to presumably un- 
important garrisons in North Amer- 
ica, so that the cream of Britain’s 
fighting forces might be available for 
the European theatre. Consequently, 
the American declaration of war against 
Canada found Kingston with no de- 
fenders save this hoary Veteran’s 
Guard, riddled with rheumatism and 
“hammer-toes”, with syphilis and her- 
nia, and every disease which seems to 
come with advancing years; yet these 
veterans had one thing in common 
with the most illustrious generals 
they were old soldiers who would not 
die. 

Macpherson’s Royal Veterans, with 
a vim and vigour that belied their 
years and infirmities, undertook the 
prodigious task of preparing King- 


Redoubt, telegraph and camp of Les 
Voltigeurs, Point Henry, 1813. 


From Ma Sabertache by Capt. Jacques Viger 


SOLDIERING AT FORT HENRY 


ston’s defences. Assisted by the Sedentary Mili- 
tia, they constructed west of the town a line of 
field-works, consisting of five fortified block- 
houses connected with picketting, while Point 
Henry, commanding the eastern approaches, was 
cleared of trees. When in November of 1812, 
Chauncey made his abortive attack on King- 
ston harbour, the 10th Royal Veterans had 
been reinforced by detachments from the 41st 
and 49th Regiments of Foot! and the New- 
foundland Fencibles.2 In the early months of 
1813, the Ist Battalion of the 8th or King’s 
Regiment,? five companies of the Glengarry 
Light Infantry,4 four companies of the Pro- 
vincial Corps of Light Infantry or Canadian 
Voltigeurs and the 104th Regiment of Foot, 
formerly the New Brunswick Fencible Infantry, 
had arrived to strengthen Kingston’s garrison. 
That same spring, the first Fort Henry was 
begun under the direction of Capt. Benjamin 
Marlowe of the Royal Engineers and by No- 
vember, a substantial fortification crowned the 
hill, a product of the sweat and toil of the men 
of the 104th, the Voltigeurs and the De 
Watteville Regiment.® 


1. Now, respectively, the Ist Bn. of the Welch Regiment and the 
Ist Bn. Royal Berkshire Regiment. 


. Fencibles were units liable only for defensive service. 


2 
3. Now the Liverpool Regiment. 
4. Now the Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry Highlanders 


5. A unit of Swiss mercenaries who served the British well during 
the War of 1812. 




















Since Canada’s roots are French as well as 
British, it is fitting that one of the first regi- 
ments to garrison Point Henry was the 
Provincial Corps of Light Infantry (Canadian 
Voltigeurs). With their distinctive grey 
uniforms with black facings and buttons, this 
gallant force of French-Canadians fought 
bravely in the defence of this English-speaking 
province during the War of 1812. One of their 
officers, Capt. Jacques Viger, later first Mayor 
of Montreal, has left us in his diary a vivid 








Lt.-Col. Donald Macpherson, 10th Royal Veteran 
Battalion 


From an old miniature 


account of his own impression of soldiering at 
Fort Henry. He wrote: 

“After having spent 21 days in the 
Barracks of Kingston, 10 days in quarters 
prepared by us, but not for us, on the heights 
of Kingston, we were ordered by Gen. 
Prevost on the 17th of May to cross over to 
Point Henry, where we now occupy tents 
which we put up in a wilderness of stumps, 
fallen trees, boulders, and rocks of all sizes 
and shapes; sharing our blanket with 
reptiles of varied species; carrying out the 
precepts of the most self-sacrificing charity 
towards ten-million insects and crawling 
abominations, the ones more voracious and 
disgusting than the others. Phlebotomized by 
the mosquitoes, cut and dissected by gnats, 
blistered by the sand flies, on the point of 
being eaten alive by the hungry wood rats 
as soon as they shall have disposed of our 
provision. Pray for us. Pray for us. Ye pious 
souls. 

“Broken down with fatigue, drenched with 
rain, I enter my tent to find that the birds of 
the air have besmirched me with lime; I 
have no sooner sat on my only camp stool, 
when a horrid toad springs on to my lap in a 
most familiar way. I cast my wearied limbs 
on to my couch, a slimy snake insists on 
sharing with me the folds of my blanket. I 
hastily retire and leave him in possession. 
Let us have supper. The frying pan is 
produced to fry the rationed pork. Horrors. 
A monstrous spider has selected it for his 
web; he holds the fort in a viciously threaten- 
ing attitude in the centre of its rays. He 
defiantly seems to say, ‘Remove me if you 
dare’. The flinty biscuit must be pounded and 
broken or one can’t eat it. Here again, the 
beastly wood-bug must needs crawl under 
the masher, and in losing his life, infect 
everything with his sickening odour. ‘Oh, 
Captain, what can we do?’, exclaims my 
valet. ‘Fiat Lux’. ‘What, Sir ?’. ‘Light the 
candle, you block-head, light the candle’. 
Let us write to our distant friends the excess 
of our misery. Oh ye gods, what a place this 
is.’""6 
In the course of the war, Kingston became 

the nerve-centre of British military operations 





6. Neilson, J. L. H., The Diary of an Officer in the War of 1812-14, 
The Queen's Quarteriy, (Kingston, 1895), Vol. II, No. 4. 

The first mayor of Montreal, Capt. Jacques 

Viger, who served at Point Henry with the 


Canadian Voltigeurs. 
From Souvenir Maisonneuve published in 1894. 


























Colonel Sir Richard Henry Bonnycastle 
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in Upper Canada. The successive commanders- 
in-chief, Maj. Gen. de Rottenburg and Sir 
Gordon Drummond, had their headquarters 
there. The combined operations against Oswego 
and Sackett’s Harbour were organized and 
launched from this stronghold. Famous regi- 
ments came and went, while the garrison 
averaged two thousand men. On New Year’s 
Eve, 1815, the conflict was over, but with war 
to the east and war to the west, Kingston, un- 
like York, Newark? and Brockville had suffered 
no material damage. It was the most important 
town in Upper Canada. 

The conflict of 1812 was followed by a cold- 
war period between Britain and the United 
States, wherein the Canadian-American border 
was the Iron Curtain of its day, which divided 
the democratic rebels from the loyal subjects 
of the Crown. The great Duke of Wellington, 
the foremost soldier of his age, put his mind 
to the problem of Canadian defence in the light 
of a probable future war with the United 
States. Of Wellington’s deliberations, only one 
aspect concerns us, namely the decision to 
build an elaborate system of defences at 
Kingston, of which the stronghold was to be a 
new Fort Henry. The latter, a casemated 
redoubt for a garrison of three hundred and 
fifty men was commenced in 1832 under the 
direction of Lt. Col. Ross Wright and Maj. 
(later Lt. Col. Sir Richard) Bonnycastle. These 
young officers of the Royal Engineers prose- 
cuted the work vigorously in spite of the handi- 
cap of the cholera epidemic, when one in ten of 
the population of Kingston perished. In 1836, 
with the new Fort Henry almost complete, 
Lt. Col. Wright was posted to Montreal where 
he assumed overall command of the Royal 
Engineers in Canada, while Major Bonnycastle 
remained in Kingston to supervise the com- 
pletion of the fortress. 

It was the eve of the Rebellion of 1837. On 
the verge of the actual outbreak, Sir Francis 
Bond Head, Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada, was sublimely over-confident, obsessed 
with the idea that he was “impregnable in the 
support of the people’. When, in the late 
autumn of 1837, Sir John Colborne, with re- 
bellion at hand in Lower Canada, asked for 
what troops Head could spare, in a grandiose 


“7. Now Niagara-on-the-Lake. 


8. Lower Canada, now the Province of Quebec. 





gesture Sir Francis despatched every Imperial 
regiment to the Lower Province.® In the whole 
of Upper Canada, not a company, not even a 
platoon remained. The 24th Regiment of Foot, 
who composed the garrison of Kingston, de- 
parted for Montreal, despite Colborne’s plea 
that fifty men remain for the protection of 
Fort Henry. The whole of Her Majesty’s 
Army in Upper Canada was reduced to four 
officers of the Royal Engineers, three officers of 
the Royal Artillery and an even score of 
gun:.ers. Exactly one-half of this imposing 
force constituted the garrison of Kingston. 
Although Colonel Cubitt of the Royal Artillery, 
the senior officer, was technically in command, 
he was mortally ill and upon the shoulders of 
Major Bonnycastle rested the actual re- 
sponsibility for the security of the town. 

It was the evening of Wednesday, December 
the sixth. Major Bonnycastle, after a busy day 
spent in superintending the workmen at Fort 
Henry, was sitting quietly at home when, in 
his own words: 

“IT was surprised by a person running into 
my room and telling me that a steam-boat, 
the Traveller, had arrived from Toronto 
with Sir Francis Head and all who were able 
to escape from that city, which had been 
taken by Mackenzie and burnt. I buckled 
on my armour to go down to the Artillery 
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9. Now the South Wales Borderers. 








Barracks and I had just got out, when a 
second breathless messenger came in—for 
the hall door was left open to my neighbours, 
who, alarmed beyond measure, were crowd- 
ing in to hear the news. This gentleman 
informed me that the steam-boat had 
brought nothing whatever from Toronto, 
but some serious outbreak had occurred 
there, and that all her cargo was a letter for 
me. It was, indeed, a letter, ordering me 
to send up stores, and to arm all loyal persons 
and preserve intact the great military depot 
of Kingston. I was ordered to assume 
command of the Militia; and, after duly 
consulting with my senior officer, Colonel 
Cubitt, I waited on the Magistrates.”!° 
The Militia of Major Bonnycastle’s day had 
not been called out for service since the War of 
1812, for the annual parades on ““Training Day” 
were not a training period at all, but a con- 
venient way of taking the census. For Sir 
Richard, who found himself not only in 
command of the Militia, but in charge of the 
Ordnance and Engineers, there was now not a 
moment’s peace. 
“The day”, he wrote, “was passed in 
reviewing, organizing, drilling, and disciplin- 


10. Bonnycastle, Sir Richard H., Canada, as it Was, Is, and May Be, 
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Grenadier Officer, 
Officer and Private 
of the 15th Regiment 
of Foot, now the East 
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(The Duke of York’s 
Own), 1821-30 


By courtesy of the 
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ing the Militia, in ordering great guns and 
little guns, bedding, cartridges, powders, 
flints and firelocks, in strengthening the 
batteries and Fort Henry, bringing old sand- 
bags into use, which had rotted in oblivion 
of war. In mounting traversing platforms 
and drying damp casemates, building ovens, 
and preparing safe places for the specie 
of the Commissariat and the Public Banks; 
in meeting the wishes of the rich inhabitants 
by providing bomb-proof vaults to put their 
plate and deeds in, and in arranging secure 
places in the event of the worst; in palisad- 
ing, picketting, drawbridging, and, in short, 
in all the pomp and circumstance of war, 
with an infinity of its littlenesses. During the 
night, in visiting the sentries, forwarding 
despatches by the express dragoons, listening 
to the fears of those who would not be 
quieted, expecting conflagration and murder 
and attack; and in attending the meetings 
and conclaves of the energetic and excellent 
Magistrates who spared neither time, nor 
rest, nor health, nor comfort to uphold the 
glorious cause of Britain—thus for six winter 
months knowing not rest, either of mind or 
body. There we sat, truly by the midnight 
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Private of the 65th Regiment of Foot, now Ist Bn. 
The York and Lancaster Regiment, 1839-40. 


By courtesy of the York and Lancaster Regiment 


lamp, receiving the information of spies and 

informers, paid on both sides; examining 

witnesses, receiving evidence, searching the 
suspected, granting passports.””!! 

At Fort Henry, upon the first alarm, the 
mechanics and labourers, chiefly Irish, in the 
employ of the Engineer Department, armed 
themselves to guard the unfinished fortress 
until the Militia could be embodied. Soon the 
brave yeomanry poured into Kingston and 
within a week, Major Bonnycastle, with the 
militia rank of Colonel, commanded a formid- 
able force. There were the First and Second 
Frontenac Infantry Regiments and the First 
and Second Addington Infantry Regiments, 
in their winter uniforms consisting of a red 
flannel shirt, mittens, strong boots with iron 
creepers, grey trousers and light grey greatcoat, 
over which the bayonet and pouch-belt was 
worn, a light musket and a warm fur cap. He 
had also the Queen’s Marine Artillery, com- 
manded by officers of the Royal Navy or by 
captains of the lake steam vessels “ugly 





customers” clothed in blue, pilot-cloth frocks, 
reaching to the knees, blue trousers and a large 
fur cap, with belt and bayonet, pistols and 
muskets, with a proportion of cutlasses and 
boarding pikes. This corps occupied the 
blockhouses, the lake batteries and had charge 
of the approach to the town by the ice. Nightly 
they patrolled a snow breastwork, which they 
had erected on the ice, between the batteries at 
Point Frederick and Mississauga Point. Then 
there were the Frontenac Light Dragoons 

these, the young heroes of the town, were a 
very handsomely mounted and well-equipped 
corps, provided by themselves with a blue 
uniform with buff facings and a_bear-skin 
helmet. While these units were the nucleus of 
Sir Richard’s garrison, corps of Militia from 
the Leeds, Lanark, Johnstown and Prince 
Edward Districts came, many to be turned 
back for want of accommodation. 


11. Bonnycastle, op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 72-3. 
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From Deseronto, came the Mohawks who, 
in the words of Bonnycastle: 

“As soon as they heard that their enemies 
threatened once more the British Dominion, 
harnessed their little wagons, and leaving 
only women and children, the feeble and 
aged of their tribe, drove into Kingston, 
ninety in number, with the old Union Jack 
proudly floating over them, to offer their 
services to me. We put them into barracks 
and supplied them daily with food, and 
apportioned their duties. They were urged 
to accept the usual pay of the Militia, but 
chief and warrior alike rejected the proferred 
boon. “We came to fight for our mother 
across the Great Lake; we want not to be 
paid. If she thinks well of us, good!’ "!2 
Meanwhile, what of the enemy ? Certain 

Americans, in sympathy with the aims of the 
Canadian rebels, had seized Hickory Island in 
the St. Lawrence, near Gananoque. The leader 


12. Bonnycastle, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 105-6. 


of these self-styled ‘Patriots’”’ was Rensselaer 
Van Rensselaer and they mustered two thou- 
sand men. Their objective was the seizure of 
Fort Henry with its huge arsenal of military 
stores. Their plan was a night attack across the 
frozen river. Fortunately, Rensselaer Van 
Rensselaer drank and quarrelled with his 
subordinates and the attack was delayed. 

The climax of mounting tension was reached 
on the twenty-second of February. “I was”, 
said Bonnycastle, “snatching a slight refresh- 
ment at dinner just as the dark of evening set 
in, when a sergeant of the Marine Artillery 
rushed in and in haste informed me that the 
rebels were in sight. On my way through the 
town, all was alarm and anxiety, and after 
reaching the Téte-de-Pont Barrack and calling 
out the excellent First Frontenac Regiment, 
we prepared for the worst. Never was such a 
night known in Kingston. Not a soul slept: 
fire and sword were momentarily looked for.”’! 3 
That night, Kingstonians looked to Fort 
Henry, (but not for tourist dollars). Colonel 
Cubitt, ill though he was, had shut himself 
within the fortress with the picked men of the 
militia. He had with him Captain Strange’s 
and Captain MacFarlane’s companies of the 
First Frontenac Regiment and fifty gunners 
of the Perth Artillery under Captain Graham. 
“Rob Roy” was their watch-word, as through- 
out the long winter’s night, the troops stood to 
arms, the cannon loaded with grape and can- 
ister, the slow-matches of the gunners burning. 

But the expected was not to happen. Day 
broke over Kingston and with it the gradual 
realization that, for some reason, the enemy 
had found discretion the better part of valour. 
It might have been the drunken disorganization 
of their leaders. Perhaps it was the unforeseen 
strength and loyalty of the Canadian militia. 
Possibly it was the report that the Imperials 
were on the march from Montreal. But it could 
be that the clue to the enemy’s abandonment of 
the attack lies in a scene enacted in a Fort 
Henry casemate just the night before. Word 
had reached Sir Richard Bonnycastle that a 
militia-man on duty at the Fort was, in fact, a 
disguised American boat-master, appointed by 
the enemy to spike the cannon, open the gates, 
and blow up the outer magazine on the 


13. Bonnycastle, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 92. 
Officer of the 58th Regiment of Foot, ncw 2nd Bn. 
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Private of the 76th Regiment of Foot, now 
2nd Bn. The Duke of Wellington’s (West 
Riding) Regiment, 1818 


By courtesy of The Duke of Wellington's Regiment 


night of the attack. In a midnight denoue- 
ment, this fifth columnist was unmasked, 
stripped of his uniform and sent packing, 
undoubtedly to inform Van Rensselaer 
that his hopes of an easy victory had been 
blasted. 

While Kingston and Fort Henry were 
not yet done with the Rebellion, what fol- 
lowed was but anti-climax. So well did 
Bonnycastle’s militia conduct themselves, 
that the first regulars, hastening back by 
forced marches from the Lower Province, 
continued on to the danger centres of Tor- 
onto and Niagara and it was May before 
Imperial troops represented by the 83rd 
Regiment, under Col. Sir Henry Dundas, 
were once more in garrison at Fort Henry. 
It was the Irishmen of the 83rd, now the 
Royal Ulster Rifles, who manned the Fort 
when Montgomery effected his jail-break 
and it was the men of this same regiment 
who routed the “Patriots” at Prescott and 
returned as heroes with their prisoners to 
the Fort. 








Yet all scenes did not feature the 83rd 
in an heroic role. It was Monday, Decem- 
ber the thirty-first, 1838 and the occasion 
a full-dress drumming-out ceremony. Upon 
the parade-ground, Her Majesty's 83rd 
Regiment was formed in hollow square. 
From the guardhouse, the prisoner ap- 
peared and was escorted to the centre of 
the square. Here, there followed a recital 
of his crimes, whereby it appeared that he 
was an old offender who had proved incor- 
rigible. The regimental tailor was ordered 
forth and with ruthless efficiency removed 
the prisoner’s buttons, all regimental fac- 
ings and even the stripes from his trousers. 
Then a rope was thrown about the cul- 
prit’s shoulders, the ends of which were 
held by two drummer-boys. The men of 
the 83rd were seen to form two lines, ex- 
tended order, facing inwards, and through 
the avenue thus made, the degraded and 
outcast soldier was marched past his 
former comrades, a pitiful bundle of per- 


Officer of the 83rd Regiment of Foot, now 
lst Bn. The Royal Ulster Rifles, 1829 


By courtesy of General Sir James 8. Steele, G.C.B., K.B.E., 
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‘Private Ritchie receiving Rounds, 1833’—the 
79th Regiment of Foot, now Ist Bn. The Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders 
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sonal belongings under his arm and on his chest 
a sign with the word “Thief” conspicuously 
printed. Behind him came the band gaily 
playing ““The Rogue’s March’’. Coming to the 
end of the double line of soldiers the pariah was 
“cast off” and disappeared amid the jeers and 
hisses of the spectators, to be unwelcome even 
in the local houses of entertainment. 

Although Fort Henry was not to witness 
scenes more dramatic than the Mackenzie 
Rebellion, the British Army which had already 
served there for a quarter of a century was to 
continue in garrison for better than three 
decades. Between 1812 and 1871, the Imperial 
troops at Fort Henry included thirty-three 
regiments of the line. The old barrack case- 
mates have echoed to many tones—-the Gaelic 
of the Highland regiments, of which there were 
four; the Irish brogue of the Ulster Rifles; the 
rolling “r’s”’ of the Royal Welchmen; and the 
Cockney accents of some of the English in- 
fantry. Fort Henry’s parade ground has 
resounded to the tramp of countless marching 
feet, the skirl of the pipes and the shrill of the 
fife, and upon it has flashed many a colourful 
uniform, the red tunics of the line regiments 
interspersed with the blue of the Artillery, the 
dark green of the Rifles and the white of 
Infantry bandsmen. 

Uniforms in those days were taken seriously 
and the appearance of the troops was often the 
cause of public concern. For example, on the 
ninth of August, 1844, the editor of Kingston's 
British Whig, his pen dipped in pure vitriol 
relieved himself on the subject of the “Prince 
Albert Hat”, that stove-pipe-like shako having 
just replaced the bell-topped headgear which 
British regiments had worn since 1829. ““This 
most unsightly of all ugly capotes”, he an- 
nounced, “now adorns the heads of Her 
Majesty’s Regiment here in garrison. It has 
changed a regiment of handsome fellows into 
a regiment of scarecrows. This has been done 
doubtless with great forethought; for in these 
piping times of peace, soldiers not being wanted 
to terrify the enemy, they can be employed 
with advantage to frighten crows out of the 
corn-fields. If Her Majesty, God bless her, has 
shown no more taste in the choice of a husband, 
than Prince Albert has exhibited in his choice 


Officer and Sergeant of the 20th Regiment of Foot, 
now The Lancashire Fusiliers, 1849 


By courtesy of Maj.-Gen. G. Surtees, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., 
Colonel of The Lancashire Fusiliers 












































Officers and Sergeant of the 73rd Regiment of 
Foot, now 2nd Bn. The Black Watch (Royal High- 
land Regiment), 1844-55 


By courtesy of The Black Watch 


of an Infantry hat, she has made a bitter, bad 
bargain.”’!4 

During the nearly three-score years that 
Fort Henry had an Imperial garrison, over the 
drawbridge came and went proud and famous 
line regiments, whose battle honours are a 
roll-call of Britain’s valour. Included were the 
7ist Regiment of Foot, later the Highland 
Light Infantry, in their dazzling Mackenzie 
tartan trews; the 24th Regiment!®5 with their 
distinctive facings which gave them their 
nickname Howard’s Greens and the 15th 
Regiment, now the East Yorkshires whose black- 
lined lace commemorates forever the death of 
their beloved Wolfe. Mention should be made 
of the 34th who fought so bravely in the 
Peninsular War and whose colours bear a 
laurel wreath in honour of their heroic conduct 
at the Battle of Fontenoy; of the 43rd, now the 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light In- 
fantry, who were at the Plains of Abraham and 
Bunker’s Hill and fated after they had garri- 
soned Fort Henry to perish aboard the ill- 
starred Birkenhead; of the Highlanders of the 
93rd whowere to be immortalized as the “Thin, 
red line” at the Battle of Balaklava; and of the 
“green jackets” of the Rifle Brigade, to whom 
King William IV once said, ““Wherever there 
has been fighting, there you have been and 
wherever you have been, you have distin- 
guished yourselves.’ Other units of equal fame 
were also in garrison including the 37th, the 
54th, the 58th, the 60th, the 62nd, the 65th, the 
66th, the 68th, the 70th, the 73rd, the 76th, 
the 8Ist, the 82nd and 85th Regiments of 
Foot.!6 The gallant 23rd or Royal Welch 
Fusiliers were long remembered by King- 
stonians both for the excellence of their regi- 
mental band and their strange custom of 
parading a goat before the drums. Kingston’s 
admiration for the Royal Welch was expressed 
by a local editor in these words: 

“Indeed we have seldom or _ ever 
seen a corps in finer order and Colonel 
Torrens may feel justly proud in attaining 
the command of this superb body of men. 
The colours were covered with the names of 
almost every action that has been fought 

14. The British Whig, Aug. 9, 1844, Vol. XIII, No. 63, p. 3, Col. 2. 


15. Now the South Wales Borderers. 
16. See illustration of Fort Henry memorial plaque, p. 23 


Private, Sergeant, and Officer of the 54th Regiment 
of Foot, now 2nd Bn. The Dorset Regiment, 1853-57 


The courtesy of Maj.-Gen. G. N. Wood, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.8.0., M.C., Colonel of the Dorset Regiment 





from that of Minden to the crowning one 

of Waterloo.”!7 

On the other hand, Kingston’s affection for 
the British Army was not unlike the reputed 
course of true love, for perhaps we are inclined 
to be most critical of those in whom we take 
the greatest pride. However that may be, on 
Saturday, February 19th, 1848, the editor of 
the British Whig expressed censure and a 
justifiable grievance. “Every fine day for some 
days past’, he stated, “parties of the 20th 
Regiment have been practising with Ball at 


17. Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, Canada, July 20, 1842, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 6, p. 2, Col. 4. 
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a target and butt erected on Barriefield 
Parade Ground. Some of the men are so 
inexpert or so careless, that they miss the 
target and butt, and fire across the ice in 
the direction of Bell’s Island. Now it so 
happens, that owing to the bad ice in the 
harbour, the whole of the travel from the 
eastward is across the ice above Cataraqui 
Bridge,'*® in the range where these balls 
are flying; and consequently the passage 
is rendered very dangerous. Yesterday 
morning, as the proprietor of this paper 
was coming to town, a ball whistled past 
over his horses’ heads; and a few days ago, 
the Treasurer of the District, William 
Ferguson, Esq., might have been killed 
by a ball which narrowly missed the back 
of his sleigh. The attention of the Com- 
manding Officer in Garrison is seriously 
directed to this matter.””!9 

Ten days later, apologies had been 


18. Use of the ice in preference to the bridge for crossing the 
river is perhaps best explained by the fact that the 
bridge charged toll. 

19. Fy ky Whig, Feb. 19, 1848, Vol. XVII, No. 15, p. 


Private of the 82nd Regiment of Foot, now 
2nd Bn. The South Lancashire Regiment (The 
Prince of Wales’s Volunteers), 1838 

By courtesy of the South Lancashire Regiment 


Sergeant (Grenadier Company) of the 66th 
Regiment of Foot, now 2nd Bn. The Royal 
Berkshire Regiment (Princess Charlotte of 
Wales's), 1831-35 


By courtesy of the Royal Berkshire Regiment 


made; harmony prevailed and the satis- 
faction of our Editor was recorded in the 
publication of this anecdote: 

“Old resident of Kingston to a young 
officer in command of a Ball Practice 
Party: 

‘What would you have done had your 

men killed a man ?” 

Young subaltern, with much military 

nonchalance: 

‘In that case, the man would have fallen 

in the Service, and we would have 

buried him with Military Honours’.”’?” 

On the other side of the ledger, there is 
the suspicion that to the British garrison, 
Kingston was often a pampered child. On 
Friday, January 23, 1852, the British 
Whig tersely announced that: 

“The Lieutenant-Colonel of the Rifles 
has gone home on three months’ leave, 
and it is hoped he will never join the 
regiment again.” 

And it was not until the following Mon- 


20. The British Whig, March 1, 1848, Vol. XVII, No. 18, p. 
2, Col. 8. 




















(Left to right) Grenadier, Private of the Bn. ss 9c rae 
Company, Private of the Light Company of 
the 34th Regiment of Foot, now Ist Bn. The 
Border Regiment, 1840 


By courtesy of Maj.-Gen. V. Blomfield, C.B., D.S.O., 
Colonel of the Border Regiment 
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day that the source of irritation was re- 
| vealed. 
‘In expressing a hope that the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Rifles might not 
join his regiment again in Canada, we 
gave expression to an opinion that 
| the peculiar unkindness of Lieut. Col. 
Lawrence, in refusing the use of his regi- 
mental band, to the inhabitants of 
Kingston on festive occasions, so un- 
favourably contrasting with that of pre- 
) vious commandants of regiments in 
Kingston, has made his absence a desid- 
eration. The British-Whig knows no 
difference between the Colonel of a regi- 
ment and any other person who sets his 
21 





face against public opinion. 

In the story of Fort Henry’s garrisons 
there is the not easily forgotten episode of 
the 9th or Royal Norfolk Regiment. The 
vear was 1856. Kingston had become an 
incorporated city whose population of 
some 13,000 souls derived pride and con- 
fidence from modern fortifications rivalled 





only by the ancient stronghold of Quebec. 
The Russian War, whose theatre was the 
Crimea and whose frightful scenes were 
Balaklava, Inkerman and Sebastopol, had 
just been concluded. Its priorities had re- 
duced British forces in Canada to such 
skeleton proportions that for several 
years Kingston’s garrison had consisted of 
but a few companies of the Royal Cana- 
dian Rifles. 

On Monday, June 9th, 1856, the city 
was electrified by the news that the whole 
of the 9th Regiment, fresh from the 
Crimea and nearly 1,000 strong, were on 
their way to Kingston where they would 
be in garrison. A modern parallel might 
be the arrival here of the Gloucestershires 
direct from their heroic rearguard action 

Korea. But it would not be quite the 
same thing. There would be this differ- 
ence. Kingstonians, far from concerning 
themselves about the implications of the 
word “Dominion” in connection with a 





21. The British Whig, Jan. 26, 1852, Vol. XXI, No. 21, p 
2, Col. 2. 

Officer of the 43rd Regiment of Foot, now 

Ist Bn. The Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 

shire Light Infantry, 1841 

By courtesy of General Sir Bernard Paget, G.C.B., D.8.O., 


M.C., Colonel of the Oxfordshire and be chinnbombies 
Light Infantry 




















nation yet to be born, scarcely conceived of 
themselves as Canadians. They were British 
subjects of a British Queen and, proud of their 
place in the British Empire, gloried in the suc- 
cess of British arms. At once there was an emer- 
gency meeting of the City Council. Unanimous- 
ly it was resolved “that the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Commonalty of the City of Kingston are 
desirous of expressing the gratitude which they 
feel as a portion of the British people to the 
Gallant Men who have so faithfully served 





“The British Officer in Canada” 
Capt. Seccombe, R.A 


their country and maintained the Glory of its 
name in the late War with Russia, and that the 
arrival in Canada of a part of that Army, the 
Ninth Regiment of Infantry, presents a favour- 
able opportunity for a public expression of their 
sentiments. A committee, consisting of Mayor 
Gildersleeve, eight aldermen, and no less than 
twenty-eight other prominent citizens, was 
to arrange the reception. 

The anticipated time of arrival was three 
o'clock Thursday afternoon. When that hour 
arrived, the populace, invited by proclamation, 
thronged the waterfront and crowded the 
docks. The harbour was alive with craft of 
every size and description, all gaily bedecked 
with flags. The plan was for the Royal Artillery 
at Fort Henry to fire a gun the instant that the 
steamers containing the Regiment could be 
seen from the Fort, a signal for all the city 
bells to ring in unison, time being taken from 
the bell in the City Hall. Excitement reached 
fever pitch, but the Fort guns were silent. 
When afternoon dragged into evening, thou- 
sands of disappointed and hungry citizens 
returned to their homes. Finally, at six o'clock, 
Kingston’s two Volunteer Militia Companies, 
complete with bands, went on board the 
steamer, Cora Lynn, and set out down the 
river to seek the tardy heroes. It was eight 
o'clock before the searchers made contact with 
the vessels, New Era and Banshee, with the 
Imperials on board, saluted them with cheers 


The 71st Regiment of 
Foot escorting prison- 
ers during the Rebel. 
lion of 1837-38 


By courtesy of The 
Highland Light Infantry 


























and music and convoyed them to Kingston, 
where they eventually docked as darkness was 
setting in. 

Alas for all the well-laid plans of the official 
welcoming committee and the fluttering hearts 
of Kingston’s fairest. But there is always a 
tomorrow. At two o'clock on the following 
afternoon, the Mayor and Council were able 
to tender a public address of welcome to the 
entire Regiment, drawn up in hollow square, 
and immediately afterwards, Lt. Col. Barton 
and the officers of the 9th were entertained at 
L’Hoist’s Restaurant at civic expense. On 
Monday, the N.C.O.’s and men were enter- 
tained at their barracks. There was—with 
the compliments of the citizens—for every man, 
a good dinner of roast beef and plum pudding 
with “et ceteras” and a quart of strong beer to 
wash it down. “A very jolly affair and very 
creditable to good old Kingston” announced 
the British Whig. Probably the officers and men 
of the 9th Regiment were in agreement, for 
soon Kingston citizens were enjoying weekly 
band concerts in the Artillery Park; there were 
friendly cricket matches and Col. Barton and 
his officers were hosts to the local gentry at a 
magnificent ball. 

Finally, after the achievement of Con- 
federation, occurred this poignant scene. It 
was Friday, April Ist, 1870 and the hour was 
noon. About the parade-square of the Téte-de- 
Pont Barracks?? were throngs of citizens and 
they were there by invitation. Before them, 
standing stiffly at attention was a British regi- 
ment in full marching order, their headgear 
the low shako of the period, the uniform the 
rifle-green. It was Her Majesty’s Royal Cana- 
dian Rifle Regiment. The crowd was strangely 
silent, with feelings perhaps too deep for words. 
Their Canada had come of age and Britain 
had called the legions home. But for Kingston 
and the Royal Canadian Rifles it was more than 
a farewell, for it marked the disbandment of 
the regiment. Stationed at Fort Henry almost 
continuously from 1854 the Rifles were beloved 
of Kingston citizens. They were a unique 
regiment of the British Army, in that they 
were permanently stationed in Canada and 


22. The Royal Canadian Rifles were in garrison at both Fort Henry 
and the Téte-de-Pont Barracks at this time and the latter place 
was undoubtedly selected for the disbandment ceremony 
because of its more central location. 


Colour Sergeant of the 62nd Regiment of Foot, now 
lst Bn. The Wiltshire Regiment (Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s), 1867 


By courtesy of General Sir William Platt, G.B.E., K.C.B. 
D.8.0., Colonel of the Wiltshire Regiment 


SOLDIERING AT FORT HENRY 


consisted of solid old soldiers recruited from 
other Imperial units. They boasted more 
decorations than any other regiment in the 
British service and, with the passing years, so 
closely did they identify themselves with 
Kingston that Kingstonians came to think of 
the Royal Canadian Rifles as their own special 
regiment. The colour was trooped; there 
followed the royal salute and then the Colonel 
made his farewell address. Then, the arms were 
laid down, the band played for the citizens 
and surrendered their instruments. Finally, the 
Canteen was opened to the soldiers for parting 
drinks at the expense of the officers and that 
night the officers themselves dined together 
for the last time. 

Throughout the four score and seven years 
that Fort Henry was a British garrison, the 
conditions of service were considerably different 
from being in the army today. Wellington once 
described his army as “the scum of the earth” 











Officer of the 
Corps of Royal 
Engineers, 1864 


and while overly harsh, the statement 
contained this kernel of truth. During the 
grim struggle with Napoleon, recruiting 
methods of the Government were beneath 
contempt. They included releases of crim- 
inals, briberies to “crimps”, kidnapping, 
press-gangs and free commissions to men 
who raised a certain number of recruits, 


with no questions asked as long as they 


were brought in. 

With such methods, it was not surpris- 
ing that discipline had to be harshly en- 
forced and that service was unpopular. 
There was no alternative to the death 
sentence for a long list of offences, includ- 
ing such crimes as giving false alarms, 
disobedience to commands and sleeping 
on post. Flogging was the unavoidable 
penalty for more than a dozen lesser 
crimes, including being drunk on post and 
the administering of it was not without 
grim humour. The offender was either 
secured to a whipping-post or, in some 
cases, to a tripod made of sergeants’ hal- 
berds. A drummer beat the offender. The 


Gunner of Garrison Artillery, 1864 
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icers of the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—the last Imperial garrison of Fort Henry. From an old 
photograph taken in Kingston in the 1860's 


Drum-Major stood behind him and_ the 

Adjutant behind him. Both were armed with 

canes, the former to beat the drummer, and the 

latter to take a cut at the Drum-Major if 

the punishment were not being given satis- 

factorily. A “cat-of-nine tails” was used and an 

enormous number of lashes could be given 
which literally flayed the man’s back. 

The marvel of history is that in spite of the 

raw material and the conditions of service, the 

British Army of the nineteenth century was 


i, 


one of the greatest fighting forces that the world 
has seen. Undoubtedly, the explanation lay 
in the system of long-term service, under which 
the minimum period of enlistment was seven 
vears, but more often than not a period of 
twenty years and upwards. To most soldiers, 





the regiment became in time a religion and a 
way of life, its honour and traditions more 
important than a man’s mere individual 
existence. 

Although to modern eyes, his red coat and 
cumbersome equipment, his precise and 
marionette-like drill may seem impractical and 
even ridiculous, this British soldier of the 


Private of the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, 1866 
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nineteenth century won for Britain the greatest 
Empire that the world has known. Battles 
generally consisted of a few hours of con- 
centrated butchery, in which the bayonet was 
far from being a secondary weapon. The 
slaughter was appalling, making a hideous 
shambles of a small area of ground and must 
have been less cold-blooded and impersonal 
than in a modern battle upon an extended front. 
The colourful uniforms and the fact that the 
whole thing was done with parade-square 
precision gave it a ritualistic and uplifting 
ceremonial effect, quite absent from a battle 
of the present era. The firing, of course, was 
very different, consisting mainly of rifle 
volleys at ranges up to approximately 100 
yards, together with artillery barrages of 





Barrack casemate, Fort Henry 


shrapnel, round shot, grape and canister which, 
ricocheting off stones and hard ground, could 
be clearly seen in flight. Although there was 
not the volume of fire or the variety of modern 
missiles, a soldier could not take cover as 
required today, but had to stand still in close 
order and do his drill correctly under fire, a 
matter of iron discipline and rigid training. 

Even in garrison at Fort Henry, the common 
soldiers enjoyed few of the amenities of life. 
They slept, nineteen men in a casemate measur- 
ing thirty-six feet by eighteen feet, upon spring- 
less iron cots, cushioned only by straw palliasses 
and covered with the single blanket which was 
standard issue. Their food consisted chiefly of 
meat and vegetables, boiled to make a sort of 
“Mulligan stew” in the huge, cast-iron kettles 
of the Fort kitchens; bread baked in brick 
ovens and a mug of tea to wash it down. Since 
there were no mess-halls, the men queued up 
for their rations, which they ate seated upon 
their folded barrack cots. 

The officers, usually the sons of prominent 
families for whom the only acceptable careers 
were either in the Army or the Church, fared 
much better. Their meals, which were prepared 
by servants in separate kitchens, included 
roasts, white bread, wines and most delicacies 
that money could buy. They dined in style in 
the Officers’ Mess and occupied comparatively 


luxurious bedrooms. In the ante-room to the 


Officers’ Mess, 
Fort Henry 


Photos by George Lilley 
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The Commanding Officer’s Room, Fort Henry. The bed shown was once the property of 
Sir Richard Bonnycastle 


Mess, there were books and games and 
occasionally the officers entertained at dances 
and receptions in their quarters. Kingston belles 
were guests at gay tobogganing parties on the 
Fort Hill and the young ladies, affectionately 
referred to as “muffins”, were warmed with hot, 


spiced wine served in the Mess. 

Amusements for the common soldier were 
not entirely lacking. About the middle of the 

century, there was a skittle-alley in the Fort’s 

main ditch, a bathing-house and wharf on the 


shores of Navy Bay, south of the west ditch 
tower, and occupying the lower casemates 
adjacent to the caponniere was the garrison 
Canteen, for the supply of small luxuries and 
necessities not included in Army issue. In the 
1860's, official concern about the almost total 
illiteracy of the common soldier brought about 
the establishment of Army schools and, at that 
time, Fort Henry acquired two schools, one 
for adults and one for children. 
One of the few ameliorations was that a 




































Photo by George Lilley 


certain number of wives accompanied regi- 
ments on active service and did what they could 
to relieve the discomforts and shortcomings of 
Army life. While a wife was officially allotted 
one-half of a soldier’s ration, the system had 
this disadvantage—in the event of her being 
widowed, the unfortunate woman’s ration was 
cut off and she was forced to acquire another 
husband or starve to death. In Fort Henry, 
there were no special married quarters and 
usually as many as three families, complete 
with offspring, shared a_ single casemate. 
Enlisted men’s wives had a pretty tough time, 
but, like the men, were used to rough conditions. 
They were, in the words of a popular song of a 
much later era “rugged but right”’. 

An official report on the Fort Henry barracks 
dated 1863 fills in many interesting details of 
garrison life. The Fort’s only ablution room 
is described as: “A casemate with a bench, 
temporarily fixed in it, on which are a few 
basins. It is dark and dirty and water has to be 
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carried in by hand, to furnish a supply for 
washing purposes.”’’ The same source describes 
the latrines as “good and clean—there being 
separate ones for men and women, flushed 
occasionally by the fire engine and drained into 
the lake.”’?% 

The soldier's life in garrison was often a 
constant succession of ceremonial parades, 
inspections, sham fights and artillery salutes. 
When the latter invariably shattered con- 
siderable numbers of windows, the damage 
was, without exception, assessed to the regi- 
ment in garrison, leading to bitter recrimina- 
tions both on the part of the Engineers, who 
had to repair the damage, and the Infantry- 
men, who had to pay for it. 

The Engineer Officer, as today, had his own 
peculiar problems. Wells went dry, chimneys 
smoked, casemates leaked and drains became 
inexplicably choked with fire-wood. In 1839, 
Bonnycastle had to appoint an elderly civilian 

a former employee of the Engineer Depart- 
ment—to be “keeper of the Gates, Draw- 
bridges, Tanks and Drains at Fort Henry, in 
consequence of the damage sustained to the 
equipoise bridge of entrance from the want of 
knowledge of its structure by the Sergeants of 
the Guard.”*4 And today, the self-same 
equipoise bridge of entrance is operated by 
members of Fort Henry’s Engineer Depart- 


ment for precisely the same reasons. 

As a result of Confederation, the British 
Imperials had been withdrawn from Fort 
Henry by 1871 and on October 20th of that 





same year two Batteries of Garrison Artillery 
were formed by the Government of Canada to 
take over the military installations at Kingston 
and Quebec vacated by the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery. ““A” Battery of Garrison Artillery was 
stationed at Fort Henry from 1871 to 1880, 
when it was replaced by “B” Battery which 
remained there until 1883. The two Batteries 
were reorganized in 1883 to form the Regiment 
of Canadian Artillery, of which “B” Battery 
occupied Fort Henry from 1883 to 1885 and “A” 
Battery from 1885 to 1891. When Fort Henry 
was retired as a military post in 1891, to its his- 
tory had been added the fact that the perma- 
nent Canadian Army had had its genesis there. 
From the standpoint of the Canadian Reserve 
Army, it should not be forgotten that Kingston's 
Princess of Wales’s Own Regiment served at 
Fort Henry on four distinct occasions, including 
the two World Wars, when the old Fort was 
pressed into service for internment purposes. 

Nowadays, a feature of restored Fort Henry 
is the Fort Henry Guard, an aggregation of 
Canadian university students employed there 
during the summer months. Representative of 
the old Imperial garrisons of the Fort, they dis- 
play the drill, uniforms and equipment of 
British regiments of the line, circa 1867. This 
present-day unit exists only to re-create the 
atmosphere of the past and owes its origin to an 
experiment in the visual teaching of history. 

It is sometimes said, “Oh, Fort Henry is not 
historic-—there were no battles there.” Yet, in 
the final analysis, it matters not whether the 


23. Publie Archives of Can- 
ada, Report on the 
Canada Barracks, Oct 
1863, Capt. R. Harrison 
R.E., to Lt. Col. Jervois, 
C.B., C Series, 3990. 


24. Public Archives of Can- 
ada, C Series 1001, pp. 
5-6, Maj. R. H. Bonny- 
castle to Col. Sir H. Dun- 
das, March 22, 1839 


“David’’—official 
mascot of the Fort 
Henry Guard, pre- 
sented by the St. 
David's Society of 
Toronto to commem- 
orate the service of 
the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers (formerly 
the 23rd Regiment of 
Foot), in garrison at 
Fort Henry 1842-43 


Photo by George Lilley 























Artillery salute at | 


Fort 


Three Gun Fire” 


Photo by George Lilley 
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soldiers of Fort Henry's garrisons fought there 
or at Fort Erie, at Waterloo or at Vimy Ridge; 
whether the stage of local war was set at 


Kingston or Oswego, at Navy Island or at 
Prescott--they were there and they stood 
ready. Mere accidents of time and place should 
not tarnish our memory of their service or 
diminish our debt of gratitude. Wherever they 
fought and gave their lives, it was in the defence 
of Canada as a part of the British Empire 
and the preservation of a way of life wherein 
we enjoy their fruits today. In remembrance, 





Demonstration of 
mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury battle tactics by 
the Fort Henry Guard 
—"A Line of Battle 
with artillery sup- 
port” 


Photo by V. Brais 


the Government of the Province of Ontario has 
erected a memorial plaque commemorating the 
services of the British and Canadian Armed 
Forces in garrison at Fort Henry. Upon it may 
be read the names of thirty-three regiments of 
the British Army, together with six Canadian 
units, and its dedication is more than an 
acknowledgment of what we owe to those who 
went before. It embodies the hope that by 
keeping their memory green, we may win 
something of their bone and fibre for our 
generation. 
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Inspection of the Fort Henry Guard by Brigadier M. G. Jilani, Pakistan Army 


Salute to the Royal Canadian Navy by the Fort Henry Guard Photos by George Lilley 
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Fort Henry Memorial Plaque, unveiled by Lt. Gen. Sir Archibald Nye, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.CLE., K.C.B., 
K.B.E., M.C., United Kingdom High Commissioner in Canada, on September 8 1953. Photo by George Lilley 


Men of the 14th Battalion, ‘The Princess of Wales’ Own Rifles”, Fort Henry, 1886 





The 17th century church of Ste. Petronille, one of the 


Pi f th 
actures do. £ e villages of the Island of Orleans, Quebec, where 


homes are grouped about little parish churches and 


» 
que the past is vividly interwoven with the present. 
Provinces t 1 I Quebec Provincial Publicity Bureau 





Weird, eroded monuments to their prehistoric past stand sentinel over the brooding and mysterious Bad- 
lands of the Red Deer Valley near Drumheller in Alberta. In this area are found the remains of dinosaurs 
and other prehistoric monsters who roamed the land before the dawn of history. Only a few hours drive 
from Calgary, the Drumheller Badlands provide engrossing studies in geology and palaeontology. 

Alberta Government photograph 





The snowy owl is a native of the north though in times of food scarcity it is seen far south of its home 
grounds. This one was photographed in southern Ontario. Adults are white, young barred with brown. 


The eggs of the snowy ow! are white and almost round. The nest is a shallow depression on the ground, 
lined with coarse grass and twigs. Principal food is game and here the male provides lemming for his mate. 
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The nesting ground of Ross‘’s goose was unknown till 1940 when, following reports of Eskimos, it was dis- 
covered by Angus Gavin. The following year we made a two-day journey inland from Perry River post to 
take photographs and secure specimens. Many birds were nesting on a rocky island, about a mile long, in 
the middle of a large shallow lake. The eggs are yellowish-white and usually number five or six, but we 
saw one nest that contained nine. 


Eggs in the Land of the 


Midnight Sun 


by W. F. JOSS 


= year innumerable flocks of ducks and 
geese wing their way north in the great spring 
migrations. Winter is just beginning to loose its 
frozen grip when they appear, flying low, swing- 
ing over the northern coast and the arctic 
islands looking for snow-free ground where 
they can feed and rest after their long flight. 

In the Perry River district the birds arrive 
about the second week in June. The summer 
season is short and they have no time to waste. 
Before the twentieth of June the birds have 
chosen nesting sites and egg laying has begun. 

The north country is dotted with lakes, 
ponds and swamps and the numerous islands in 


these places are favourite nesting grounds. The 
only predatory animals that roam near the 
nesting places are the white fox and, farther 
north on the islands, the polar bear. The 
Canada goose is more than a match for the 
small white fox, but the fox eats considerable 
quantities of duck eggs. 

With the melting of the ice on the lakes 
during July, the young birds hatch out. The 
next six weeks is a period of rapid growth and 
towards mid-September, when the lakes are 
freezing over and snow has covered the tundra, 
geese and ducks are heading south again to 
warmer lands. 


All photographs, except snowy owl (by W. V. Crich), by the author, taken in the last week in June in the Perry River 
district, 15 to 20 miles island from Queen Maud Gulf on Canada’s arctic northern coast. 
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The old-squaw duck warms herself in the light of the midnight sun on the tundra, about one hundred miles 
inside the Arctic Circle, in the Northwest Territories. The male bird has longer tail feathers and his summer 
and winter plumage show marked variation. 


The eggs of the old-squaw duck are light brown in colour. Nine is the highest number so far found in a nest. 
When not actually on the nest, the birds are very adept at covering their eggs with grass and small twigs. 
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Fifteen Million and Five Thousand... 


. . . was Canada’s official population on December 1, 1953. On 
December Ist, 1889 . . . the day Mr. A. E. Ames started in 
business . . . Canada’s population was about four and a half 
million. Much has happened since then. Canada has grown 
and continues to grow. 


It shows up in every part of the economy . . . our population 
is nearly three and a half times what it was in 1889... Canada 
now is one of the world’s important industrial nations and 
ranks fourth in world trade. Financial resources have increased 
tremendously . . . over five billion dollars are on deposit in 
savings accounts alone compared with only a few million sixty- 


five years ago. 


This development requires energetic people to work in the 
woods. . 


initiative, courage and capital. 


.in mining ...on farms... in industry... It requires 


One of the important things about this growth is that 
Canadians, new and old, are beginning to realize just how 
rich this country is. And more and more Canadians who want 
to participate financially in its growth are doing so... by 
going into business for themselves . . . by lending their savings 
to industry or to public bodies through the purchase of bonds 
. - » by “buying into” well managed Canadian companies 


through the purchase of their shares. 


When it comes to participating through the purchase of 
bonds and shares, we can do a good deal to help. We can help 
you “investigate before you invest”. . . If you like, we can 
help plan a programme to guide your future investment steps 
.-. we can help check the soundness of what you now have... 
and, of course, we can help with the actual purchase of securi- 


ties. It’s all part of our business. 


Experienced, helpful people are available in any of our offices. 
You will be welcome whether you call in person or by mail. 


By the way, we still have a few copies of a new, interesting 
booklet, “‘To Help You Share In Canada’s Growth.” If you 


would like one, just let us know. 


A.E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Investment Dealers — Established 1889 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA CALGARY LONDON OTTAWA 
HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND ST. CATHARINES QuEBEC 
NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 








EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Ronald L. Way (Soldiering at Fort 


| Henry), native of Kingston, Ontario, 


graduated from Queen’s University 
with M.A. in history in 1936. Since 
graduation, he has been continuously 
in the employ of the Ontario Govern- 


ment. He conducted the research 


work for, and supervised the restora- 


_ tion of, a number of Ontario’s historic 


sites, including Fort Henry, Fort 
George, and Fort Erie. Mr. Way has 
been the Director of Fort Henry since 
its opening to the public in 1938. He 


| is the author of numerous historical 
_ articles and of a comprehensive his- 
_ tory of the Ontario Niagara Parks. 


As a hobby he operates a 260-acre 
dairy farm, specializing in pure-bred 
Holsteins. 


Adelaide Leitch (Yellowknife, Town 
of the Atr Age) is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto. After five 


| years as a newspaper reporter, she 
| branched out into free-lance writing 
_ and photography. Subsequent travels 
_ took her from the Yukon to New- 


foundland and Labrador, and on to 
Europe, writing articles which she 
illustrates with her own photographs. 


| Since she was in Yellowknife she has 
| become Mrs. John Rennie and her 
| latest travels have been in the Carib- 


bean and the southern states. 


* * * 


W. F. Joss (Eggs in the Land of the 
Midnight Sun), manager of the Hud- 


_son’s Bay Company post at Read 


Island in the Western Arctic, trav- 
elled inland from Perry River in 
1941 to photograph Ross’s geese and 
eggs and obtain specimens. He went 
with Angus Gavin who the previous 
year had discovered the hitherto 
unknown breeding ground of these 
birds. Subsequently Mr. Peter Scott 
made an ornithological expedition to 
the area. 


ERRATA 


Vol. XLVIII No. 3, March 1954, 
p. 117: Caption to picture should 
read Bow River, not Bow Lake. p. 111, 
line 22: insert civilian before airmen. 
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Say ‘natural resources’ and you think 

of timber stands, oil wells, uranium 
strikes, gold mines. There is another. 
Two billion pounds of it are harvested 
annually from our seas and inland lakes. 
Its name is Fish. 


It is a wonderful food, a valuable 
export. Many important by-products 
come from it. It creates a living for many 
thousands of fishermen and workers. 


It is an unlimited resource. It will 
always renew itself so long as it is 
properly cared for. That is why 
conservation and development of Canada’s 
Wet Gold is so vital to the nation’s welfare. 


CANADA'S FISH FOODS 














DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


ANA A 





SOCKEYE SALMON— Most highly 
prized of Pacific Salmon. Canned, it 
adds millions of dollars annually to 
national income. Livers are important 
source of vitamin oil. Fishmeal and oil DF2-54 
are by-products. 


FIRST IN A SERIES: OUR FISHERIES AND THEIR PLACE IN CANADA'S LIFE 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
The Colonies in Pictures 


| (United Kingdom Information Office, 


Ottawa, 50c). 
This delightful booklet makes a 
welcome addition to the most success- 


| ful pictorial series put out by the 


United Kingdom Information Service 
concerning the Colonies under British 
administration. Not 
photography very striking, but the 
scenes are selected with the utmost 


only is 


care to give information in its best 
and broadest sense on every phase 
of colonial life. There is a pleasing 
variety of subject, such as the forests 
of Borneo, the elementary schools of 
Nigeria, or the sugar cane works in 
Mauritius, and the very successful 
portraiture of workers, children, and 
dignitaries alike adds a personal and 
intimate touch of friendly interest in 


the | 


those whose homes are in the remoter | 


corners of Asia, Africa, the Caribbean, 
or the Pacific islands. A few sketch 
maps, a brief text, and two end pages 
of facts and figures, serve to show the 
means by which the British Govern- 


ment is doing its utmost to bring | 








EUROPEAN 
and 
STERLING AREA READERS 


Receive the 


CANADIAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 


by post every month 


Information about membership 

on request from the European 

Representative of The Canadian 
Geographical Society 
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Mexico City 


FLYING OVER 19,000 MILES OF WORLD AIR ROUTES 


education, health, and _ intelligent 
progress to those who live under its 
protection. S. SEELEY 
Secret Tibet 
by Fosco Maraini 
(Macmillan, Toronto, $8.50) 
This graphic account of a_ with- 


drawn mountain country is well 
written and is illustrated by a pro- 
fusion of photographs. The 
Italian author is strongly attracted 
by the cheerful, shy Tibetan people 


though he does not disregard the 


vivid 


GREAT AIRLINES 


Fast, friendly, and famed for reliability—-TCA provides 
Canadians from coast to coast with the quickest, easiest way 
across Canada, over the border to U.S. cities, overseas to 
Britain and Europe, to Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean 
and Mexico. Ask your Travel Agent or nearest TCA office. 


AIR 
LINES 


prevalence of dirt, ignorance, and 
wild conceit. He evidently considers 
that the improvement of communica- 
tions which characterizes the present 
machine age will soon lead to a 
great change in the manners and 
mental attitude of this curious land 
which has been isolated for so long. 
The book makes it clear that the 
Tibetan way of life, moulded and 
controlled by naive religious beliefs, 
represents a persistence of medieval 
thought in an alien period. The 
greater part of the work is devoted to 
(Continued on next page) 
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The Salvation Army 


serving with... 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 
and 


THE UNDERSTANDING HEART 


in 
Homes, Hostels, Hospitals From Coast to Coast 
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Cauadiau Nature 


A DRAMATIC STOREHOUSE 
OF SEASONAL MATERIAL 


Full-page colour plates and hundreds of 
photographs of birds, flowers, mammals and 
wildlife, bringing the out-of-doors direct to 





you all the year round. 

This magazine is indispensable for everyone who wishes to explore the 
outdoor world under the inspiring, reliable guidance of foremost natur- 
alists, scientists, artists and photographers. A fascinating field magazine 


for adults and youngsters alike. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW AND SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


AUDUBON SOCIETY OF CANADA, 181 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Canada. l year $2.00 
2 years 3.50 

Please send me Canadian Nature for year(s). ! enclose $ in payment. 

Name Street 

Town or City Zone Province 











(Continued from previous page) 


a description of the Tibetan Budd- 
| histic religion including its compli- 
_ cated cloudy history as well as its 
| present influence. Maraini writes 


with sympathetic understanding, 
even with enthusiasm. Obviously he 
wishes to convince readers that the 
philosophy of this quaint country js 
broadly humane and __ beneficent, 


| The modern Canadian with his 
| scientific outlook may find it difficult 

to share this exaltation of Tibetan 
| thought. The native shows complete 
| belief in the transmigration of souls, 


the efficacy of prayer-wheels, and the 
every-day occurrence of such miracles 
as levitation and the effectiveness of 
curses. Every sect and monastery 


has its special deity. Belief in re- 


incarnation may take the sting out of 
death and bring a more serene 


| attitude toward life’s trials but all 





kinds of wild superstitious appre- 
hensions persist. If not convincing, 
the author’s arguments certainly are 
interesting. 

As regards politics, this book gives 
little information. The dominance of 
China is admitted and doubt is 


(Continued on page XII) 
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MORE FINE 
CANADIAN PRINTING 
APPEARS ON 


Provincial Papers 


THAN ON ANY 
OTHER KIND... 


Provincial Paper Limited 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG 
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. Canadians, with the war of 1812 fresh in their minds, built a grim fortress on the 
St. Lawrence, near Kingston. Its name: Fort Henry. Its avowed purpose; to “keep out 
the Yankees.” 

But never a shot was fired from Fort Henry. Its limestone walls crumbled into ruin 

. until a century later, when it was restored as an historic site where thousands of 
“Yankees” are welcomed as friendly visitors, every year. 

Fort Henry is fort in name only because two great nations live side by side, in 


peace, in friendship, in mutual help. 
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| (Continued from page X) 


expressed as to whether India will 
maintain the British policy of 
meticulously respecting the religion, 
customs, and independence of Tibet. 
The author finds many similarities 
between Tibetans and Japanese but 
the pugnacious martial attitude of 
Japan is not shared by Tibet. 
P.R. B. 
a 
The Tropical World 
by Pierre Gourou 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 
Toronto, $3.25) 
In the last two decades, Canada 
has paid increasing attention to the 
two parts of the world which lie 


_ beyond the temperate latitudes. On 


the one hand the Arctic has claimed 
notice as a matter of internal develop- 
ment and on the other the Tropics 
have attracted interest through Ca- 
nada’s participation in the Colombo 


Plan. 

It is, therefore, most timely to be 
able to obtain an accurate and 
readable account of the tropical 


world and its problems, for the task 
of correcting popular misconception 
about this part of the earth is a most 
formidable one. The author quickly 
gets to the fundamental limitations 
of tropical development in Chapters 
2 and 3 which are concerned with the 
unhealthiness of the hot, wet regions, 
and tropical soils. For him the main 


problems are health and “‘firm control | 


of the soil”. 
The responses to 
mental factors by the people now 


these environ- 


living in the tropics is demonstrated | 


through a description of the charac- 
teristics of the various systems of 


cultivation and their results, and a | 


discussion of the problems associated 
with stock-raising. On the basis of 
the evidence presented, one gains a 
better appreciation and respect for 
the migratory farmer of the tropics; 
his methods may be primitive but his 


“techniques are nonetheless skillful” | 


and “the disasters brought on by 
agricultural methods which have 
taken no account of the... 
and experience accumulated in the 


old tropical system are 


(Continued on page XIV) 


wisdom | 


sufficient 

proof of the latter’s value”. Indeed | 
| 

the author devotes a whole chapter | 
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to problems due to the intervention 
of Europeans, but he concludes thai, 
by trial and error, they have made 
substantial contributions to tropical 
development, and he does not regard 
it as beyond the bounds of possibility 
influence may 


that in 


revolution in tropical lands”. 


time their 
“cause a demographic and economic 


FREE information about Ontario. 


| 
especially to be commended. The | 


The illustrations in the book are 





pressive and most useful list. 
Norman L. NICHOLSON. 





photographs are clear and very much | 
to the point. The sketch maps are 
drawn from a variety of sources, as 
are the numerous footnotes. Had this 
book been published in America these 
references would undoubtedly have 
been collected together into an appen- 
dix. It would have formed an im- 
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Take your pick of 
Canada’s favorite cars! 


1954 Chevrolets, as fresh and colorful as the 


Whichever model you choose for your own, 


Here they are 

flowers of spring! 
you'll get smarter styling and more luxurious, color-harmonized 
interiors. You'll enjoy finer performance and money-saving gas 
mileage with Chevrolet’s new power. You can have, as extra-cost 
options, all the automatic features you want . . . Powerglide Auto- 
matic Transmission and Power Steering on all models, Automatic 


Window and Seat Controls on Bel Air and ““Two-Ten” models, 


and Power Brakes on Powerglide models. See your Chevrolet 
dealer soon and take your pick from the biggest, brightest crop of 


Chevrolets in history! 
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to rugged natural beauties. At every turn 
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Fireside Travels in South America 
by James A. Fitzpatrick 
(McClelland & Stewart, 

Toronto, $5.00) 

This book is worth possessing if 
only for its very fine illustrations. The 
colour prints are of unusual beauty 
and seem to go deeper into the heart 
of the matter than the superficial 
text that accompanies them. We are 
indeed too often reminded in these 
fireside travels that we are getting 
into or out of a plane, or getting back 
to our comfortable hotel. This concern 
for one’s personal comfort seems to 
rob the book of its sincerity. It is 
indeed the traveller, his pleasure, and 
the speed of his plane that dominates 
than the South 
American countries over which he is 


the scene rather 
supposed to be flying. However the 
carefully selected coloured pictures 
do much to restore the balance and 
to put the varied scenery of the Latin 
American republics most vividly be- 
fore us. To these who already know 
these lovely countries the book will 
be a happy reminder of all that was 
gayest and best in those lands, but it 
is certainly a book for the sightseer 
rather than for those who travel to 
learn the underlying meaning of the 
things seen. Within its own scope the 
book is very well arranged and in- 
formative, and a_ special word of 
praise is due for the excellent maps 
preceding each chapter. The chief 
features of the particular republic to 
be described are shown in relief, and 
an accompanying diagram shows its 
area and position in relation to the 
This 


system 


whole sub-continent. 








gives the reader a fair sense of 
territorial proportion in thinking of | 
South America as a whole. 


S. SEELEY. 


* * * ' 


Resources 
and the American Dream 
by Samuel H. Ordway, .Jr. 
(The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, $2.00) 


Concern over the misuse of the 


earth’s renewable resources led to the 
formation, in 1948, of the Conserva. | 
tion Foundation. Mr. Ordway be- 
came a Vice-President of this group 


and this essay gives his views on the | 
fundamental problem of the expand- 
ing industrial consumption of | re- 
sources. He that within 
foreseeable time increasing consump- 
tion of resources can produce 


“submits 


searcities serious enough to destroy 


the American Dream of an ever- 
higher level of living, and with it our 
present culture”. His arguments are 
straightforward and lucid, perhaps, 


because they are presented by a 





lawyer, not a scientist, whose reason- 
ing is “influenced by a 
predilection for the old fashioned 
luxuries of simplicity”! 

Quite apart from the evidence he 
presents, Mr. Ordway’s direct style 
grips the interest right through to his 
suggested solutions to the problem 


personal 








and in so doing gives us one of the 
most provoking summaries of the 
neo-Malthusian thesis that has, so 
far, come off the press. 

NorMaN L. NIcHoLson. 

















